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_ that I could not move. 
_ knew not. I could not apply to my re- 
lations, because they had‘not the means |, 
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TRANSLATION OF A MANUSCRIPT, 


POUND AMONG THE BAGGAGE OF A FRENCH 
CER KILLED AT WATERLOO. ‘ 


( Continued.) .* 


An-about a month after I had: quitted 
Paris, St. Pierre arrived, bringimg with 
him an order to cross the P 
All was now bustle and pre 
but, for myself, new trouble awai 


To drown my sorrows | hadplunge 


dissipation, and was now so much in debt 
What to do, | 








~ |j eager ly inquired for him. A soldier in- 
formed me he was killed. In the depth 


constant companions, even on duty—for || 
[ was the cornet of his troop; and we 
now loved each other as friends have 
seldom loved. 

At length we reached the army. We 
found it in front of the lines of Torres 
Vedras, whither the English had retreat- 
ed; and we confidently expected that 
our first assault upon these lines would 
drive them into the sea. We were dis- 
appointed ; for they maintained their po. 
sition, and compelled us to retire. St. 
Pierre and I were together during the 
whole day, till toward the close of the 
action, when the throng of flying troops 
separated us. When atJast we halted, ! 





of affliction 1 sought the regiment, and 
what was my joy when I found myself 
locked in his arms. His horse had been 
shot under him, and his fall had given 





rise to the soldier’s story. 





Pierre and I sought each other, and met 
as those who love to meet when both 











of extricating me from my difficulties. 
St. Pierre saw my distress ; for, having | 
left Julia behind him, we once more oc- 
cupied the same lodgings. Byginaviring 
among the other officers, he § 

vered the cause of at least part of my 
chagrin ; and this most noble of men, 


» most generous of friends, discharged my 


bills, and set me at liberty to march with 
the regiment. : 

My business is not to describe scenery, 
nor to give a detail of “the events of a 
campaign. With my own feelings alone 


on disco- |; 


! moment was given for repose—not a po- 


have escaped impending danger. Our 
\troops fought bravely ; but what og 
‘they do against a superior force, and an 
exasperated populace. We were driven 
from post to post; our baggage was 
plundered, and our wounded slain by the 
Guerillas ; till, finally, our generals were 
changed, and a retreat in form was be- 
| gan. It was long and toilsome. Nota 


sition was seized, though many strong 
| positions were passed over ; and we who) 
a up the rear were harassed by 
‘continued skirmishes. At length we 
| halted upon the height of Vittoria, where 





am I concerned. Our march was long ; | 


but, partly from the constant change of: ‘be given for recruiting our exhausted 
} strength. But we were deceived. The 


place, partly from the anticipations of 
glory. | now experienced, the period 
which it dccupied, was to me like a 
gleam of sunshine in a stormy day. | 
Was almost happy, that is to say, | forgot 
“My sorrows for atime, and entered with 
cheerfulness into the sports and merri- 
ment of those about me. St. Pierre and 
I occupied the same tent. We were 


we trusted that at least some time would 


‘English attacked when we dreamt not of 
being attacked, and our army was routed 
almost without resistance. The greater, 
part of the cavalry had been already sent 
off to join the emperor. Our’s was al- 
most the only regiment left, consequent- 
ly, upon us most of the toil of this day 


In this manner nearly two years elap- || 
sed. At the close of every action St. | 


check the pursuing enemy ; but what 
could our exertions avail against odds so 
tremendous. Afier charging six times, 
we likewise fled. The enemy’s hofse 
followed. St. Pierre’s troop rallied and 
charged, and I| fell covered with wounds. 
St. Pierre would not leave me. He 
sprang from his horse, placed me before 
him, and holding me on, for I could not 
keep my seat, cut his way with me 
through the middle of the enemy. 

It was night before we stopped or my 
wounds could be dressed. I had fainted 
from loss of blood, and when the surgeon 
examined my hurts he shook his head, 
There were two sabre cuts on my head, 
and a ball through my right arm. From 
a state of insensibility | was quickly re- 
covered, and put to bed ; but I was given 
to understand that there was no chance 
of my recovery. Ob, that those. prog- 
nostications had been realized. But ie 
me proceed. 

St. Pierre watched me wi tes 
a brothers cure ; he sat by my be@side, 


ever was ordered by the su , and 
wept over me when he saw me dvrithing 
in agony. On the third day I felt so 
great a diminution of pajn, and so over- 
powering a lassitude steal over me, that 
I took it for granted the mortitication had 
already commenced. Believing, there- 
fore, that my last hour was approaching, 
I called for St. Pierre. He drew back 
the curtain—for he was watching me. 

‘‘ St. Pierre,” I said, in afeeble tone, 
‘* | cannot die without confessing to you 
my villainy and ingratitideé. 1 love Ju- 
lia—1 have loved her fromthe moment 
you introduced me toMher ; and though 
I knew she was your bride, | Ltold her of 
my love.” Me. 

‘* My dear Dumain,” a the noble 
St. Pierre, “ I knew it already, Julia, 
the morning after our marriage, confess- 
ed the’ “transaction. Had | but 
known it sooner she should have been 
your's: és 

This was too much for me. I burst 
into tears, and overcome by my feelings, 
| fainted. In dropping. my head upon 




















devolved. We did what we could to 


the pillow, the bandages gave way, and 


administered with his own’ hat- 
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my wounds bled afresh. St. Pierre ran speaking a few wordsto you. You have 
for the surgeon—he was not to be found ; acted like a man of honour. There is now 


but accidéiitall y meeting another, he 
brought him-io my chamber. On be- 
holding the manner in which my hurts 
were dressed, this surgeon lifted up his 
eyes in amazement ; and stripping off all 
the bandages, he redressed them himself, 


able to travel. Before they elapsed I 


d@claring that in a few days | should be | 





had recovered my senses—nor can-I say 
whether the sensations I experienced, on 


hearing that my life 


Now, indeed, I know well what they 
ight have been. 






out of danger; but at the same 


- tive place for the benefit of my 
For this purpose leave of absence 
given me, and along with it | was pre- 
sented with a troop vacant in the corps. 
‘The evening before my departure, St. 


Pie entered my chamber. “ Du-|\*tate- We were still innocent, yet we 


/ main,” he said, “let us forget the con- 
~~ @ersation which passed between us some 

time ago... I cannot now make you happy, 
. peither am I happy myself ; bat let not 
any circumstance break off our friend- 
ship. In you I have the most unbound- 


ed copfidence.—In Julia my confidence i week to remain. Would that I had died 


is equally great. To convince you of 
this, I have degjred her to pay a visit to 


an aunt of mine in Bordeaux ; you will The thin veil which had hitherto hung 


therefore see her when you return 
thither. Tell her that envy you your 


wounds, as they have been ‘the means of ed a passion doubly guilty, and, Oh God! 


sending you to her.” 

What could I say in return for con- 
duct so noble? I wrung his hand, but 
answered not aword. Qh, that fie had 
pat less trust im @ villian ! 

I wis received by my relations with 
the warmest affe@tions. My battles, my 
wounds, my honours, my renown, were 


the sdle subjects of conversation in the | 


village. Julia, too, who was now. with 
the Countess of ——, sent to inquire 
after my health. | waited upon her next 
day. la aie 
When I entered the saloon, I was in- 
troduced to the Countess, who soon ré& 
tired, leaving us together. J trembled 
to find myself again alone with Julia. 


an insuperable bar between our loves, 
but we shall still be friends. Though 
I may not regard you with any warmer 
feelings, be assured of my lasting esteem 
and respect.’’ She held out her hand to 
me with a countenance little moved, ex- 
cept that a faint blush partly overspread 
it. I grasped it*warmly, but immediate- 
ly checked myself. ‘* Yes, Julia,” | re- 








was not really in || 0ur friendship shall be refined by the re- 
danger, were agreeable, or the reverse. collection that, had not circumstances in- 
, . . 


not dwell longer upon my con- where love has once been, it can ever 
In a emuaed cel de- || give place to friendship, 


I was desired to return tomy na- friends, and nothing more. We sought 
health. || cach others society with all the eager- 


was ||} mess of lovers ; and as my connection 


plied, ‘‘ we shall indeed be friends, and 


tervened, it might have borne a dearer 
title.’ Oh, vain delusive thought, that 


No matter.—We fancied ourselves 


with St. Pierre. was well known, the 
scandalous world spoke not out against 
us. Weeks ‘passed on in this delightful 


were every day more and more convin- 
ced of the real state of our sentiments. 

I had been several months at home, 
and the period of my leave was fast ex- 
piring. The day of my departure was 


j at length fixed—I had but one other 








before that week came! - 
Let me not think of what followed. 


over our eyes, the thought of a separa- 
tion tore from them. We again confess- 


Oh God! my friend was dishonoured. 
[To be concluded in our nezt.] 
———————oo—*=>~<xxxxzxz=—=&x=_Z_=_=_Z=_===—=K{&=—=T—=—=£=£=EZ={_=[==—=—&—&_———__ 
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THE SKETCH BOOK, No. IV. 


The prepossessions of the public often 
operate disadvantageously upon-some of 
the productions of a popular favourite, 
When any of his writings have been read 
with exquisite relish, it creates the pre- 
sumption, that whatever comes from his 
pen must afford the same delight. The 
sentiment of admiration disposes us to be 
unreasonable, and prepares disappoint- 
ments for us, unless we guard our enthu- 
siasm by candour and good sense. “ Ig 
it possible, that the vision of Don Rode- 
rick was written by the author of the 
Lay ?”—** Could Lord Byron's genius de- 
scend from its summit to the wild flight of 
Mazeppa,” have asked persons who had 
/been charmed, and touched to “the 
| heart’s core,”” by these inspired bards ; 
| andiprecisely because these gifted minds 





j bad first offered to the world, the most 


beautiful of their treasures, their admi- 
rers have underrated their less and later 
productions, which suffer only by com- 
parison, The finest works of imagination 
give no pledge, that all which that ima- 
ginatien can enjoy, and all which it can 
| communicate to others, will be of the 
same sort, or degree of excellence. The 
perceptions of the most highly endowed 
mind are as much graduated as the ob- 
jects of attention ; it does not, and it can- 
not, always dive, nor always soar. The 
objects presented to observation, are of- 
ten of a character to distract the power 
of happygrecollection and combination, 
to preclude abstraction and meditation, 
and to prevent any vivid impressions on 
the soul ; yet these objects are not unin- 





enchant, may interest if they give no les- 





Those who are very scrupulous and 
tender of their own honour, will, not- 
withstanding, make very free with the 
honour of a friend, or his wife. ‘‘ Ho- 
| nour,” said a philosophic prelate, ‘is 
but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a mean 
but necessary substitute for it in socie- 








ties, who have none. It is a sort of 
paper credit with which men are obliged 


sons of new truth ; and amuse if they do 
not convulse us with laughter. The hu- 
man mind resembles its terrestrial abode. 
It has its elevations, and its valleys; its 
almost boundless prospects, and its nar- 
rower views ; its perennial growth, and 
its fading flow@#s ; its gems which sparkle 
i forever, and its dew-drops, exhaled in 
an hour. It implies no exhausted and 








to trade who are deficient in the sterlin 
cash of true morality and religion.” 


The ground of almost all our false rea- 


sterile intellect, because it cannot always 


. be equally sublime, profound, or fasci- 


nating. 
These remarks are not intended as 


“ Dumain,” said she, “1 have long || soning is, that we'seldom look any farther || premonitory apologies for the Sketch 
wishéd for such an opportunity as this of |j than on one side of the question. 


* 


Book. We have heard it remarked, that 


teresting ; they may please if they do not , 
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the present number did not well sustain 
the character of Mr. I.’s genius. We 
wished to show that inequality was com- 
mon to genius, and to caution criticism 
and reason, against a spirit of censure or 
indifference, upon the ground of merely 
comparative failure. 

The Sketch Book appears to us to il- 
lustrate the author’s avowed intentions, 
of writing without a plan; of addressing 
himself to the hearts of his countrymen ; 
and of presenting to them, delineations of 
national character and manners, rather 
than description of great men, and great 
events. 

Mr. Irving’s design, though not splen- 
did, is not easy. It is far easier to draw 
the bold forms and regular proportions of 
lofty columns, and towering domes, than 
to represent the shady covert, with its 
varied flowers, and its plumy people. 
Man, like his dwelling places, is of less 
obvious features in the cottage than the 
palace. The seats of power and the halls 
of legislation, wear an aspect in them- 
selves, not less differing from the scenes 
of a man’s comforts and his virtues, than 
the motives which govern, and the feel- 
ings which operate and display themselves 
in the different places. The condition 
and character of what are called great 
people, that is, people in exalted stations, 
are alike occasional and artificial. The 
high road and bye*paths of life, exhibit 
the daily, natural, permanent being. It 
requires more discernment, and the ex- 
ercise of more cultivated sympathies, in 
a writer, to distinguish individual traits, 
and to interest the heart in ordinary cus- 
foms, and universal emotions, than to fix 
his attention only upon what is rare, fac- 
titious, and superficial in society ; and to 
repeat descriptions, and display scenes, 
which charm the popular taste. Any man 
in Rome could have described the triumph 
of Paulus Emilius; and any man in Eu- 
rope can magnify the celebration of a 
modern victory. Who, but Shakspeare, 
could make Brutus utter his love for Por- 
tia? Who, but Madame D’Stael, could 
intimate the feelings of Frenchmen, be- 
holding foreign armies in Paris, and sub- 
mitting to the decrees of foreign princes ? 

The contents of the Sketch Book, No. 
IV, are the Mutability of Literature, Ru- 
ral Funerals, and the Spectre Bridegroom. 
Johnson termed his, the age of authors. 
The present is as much distinguished by 


the multiplication of books, as of readers ; 
and we apprehend that the diffusion of 
letters will always create the arrogance 
which leads men to presume, that their 
private stock may enrich the common 
fund of knowledge. Mr. Irving’s fable 
shows, humourously enough, the indig- 
nation of a certain folio, the pages of 
which have survived the ravages of time 
and the moths, and which, with others 
of the same obscure brotherhood, has 
lain, for ages, concealed in one of those 
repositories of buried thought, which 
serve, like the pyramids of Egypt, te 
embalm the nameless and forgotten. 

The poor little folio is vastly surprised 
and provoked, that true genius triumphs 
over authority, and over the influence 
of prejudices, and every adventitious cir- 
cumstance. The deer-stealer of Avon 
was no favourite with certain of his con- 
temporaries ; but, surely, if there is one 
among men, destined to be celebrated as 
long as letters exist, as long as the love 
and feeling of nature animate the human 
breast ; if there is one among men, who 
shall ‘‘ shine as the stars, for ever and 
andever,” it is that son of memory, great 
heir of fame, who is as fresh in our hearts, 


others enter the gate toward which we 
haste, and which is ever before us, with- 
out melancholy emotions. A melancholy 
sentiment will ever be associated with 
death. If the virtuous and the useful die, 
the loss of the living embitters the oc- 
casion ; if the worthlegs or the wicked 
cease to live, there are faults to lament 
and sufferings to deplore. In what man- 
ner veneration, love, and sorrow, (sa- 
cred precious emotions!) are expressed, 
when the venerable, the lovely, the la- 
mented, are torn from our arms and con- 
signed to earth, is an interesting subject. 
We do not give “ the dust we doat on’”’ 
to worms, without some pious rite ; and 
the emblems which indicate what we have 
prized and lost, are among the purest tri- 
butes, paid by suffering humanity to that 
which cannot die. Those who have wept 
for the ravages death has made in the 
world, will not read Mr. Irving’s remarks 
upon FUNERALS, without sympathetic ten- 
derness ; and they will esteem him, not 
for his systems, but his sentiments; not 
for his learning, his taste, his perception 
of the ridiculous, his sagacity and dis- 
crimination merely ; but for that sensibi- 
lity which teaches him to know and to 








as beautiful to our imaginations, as the 
fondest affections we cherish, or the 
fairest forms we behold. That law, which 
is eternal transmutation, disappearance, 
and reproduction, 





‘beneath whose mortal sway— 
Matter is chang’d, and varying forms decay,” 


governs mind, as well as external nature. 
Man never perishes, but his thoughts pe- 
rish—yet, intelligence is not diminished. 
Few, very few, can expect immortal re- 
nown.—‘‘ One star differeth from another 
in glory.”—What myriads unite to form 
the milky-way ! Like its blended radiance, 
is the collective light, which is accumu- 
lated and diffused, by minds of various 
powers, eminent in a little circle, and 
for a short time, but destined at last on- 
ly to mingle with a crowd, and give place 
to others. 

The precariousness of life, and its 
mournful end, are among the themes of 


—— 


pity what a parent, lover, friend, may 
suffer. 


| The following short extract, from the 


the justice of these remarks. It is brief, 
but we do not feel privileged to extend it. 


“ There isa recollection of the dead to which 
we turn even from the charms of the living. Ob 
the grave !—the grave !—It buries every error— 
covers every defect—extinguishes every resent- 
ment. From its peaceful bosom spring none but 
fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can 
look down upon the grave even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunctious throb, that ever he 
should have warred with the poor handful of 
earth that lies mouldering before him ! 

“ But the grave of those we loved—what a 
place for meditation! ‘Then it is that we call up 
in long review the whole history of virtue and 
gentleness, and the thousand endearments lavish- 
ed upon us almost unheeded in the daily inter- 
course of intimacy ;—then it is that we dwell 
upon ‘the tenderness, the solemn, awful tender- 
ness of the parting seene—the bed of death, with 
all its stifled griefs, its noiseless attendance, its 
mute, watchful assiduities—the last testimonies 





which we are never tired. We never 
| cease to feel the grief, as well as the 
gladness, of existence ; and whatever we 
need or enjoy, certain we are, that our 
wants and pleasures here, must soon have 
a final termination. We never behold 

















of expiring love—the feeble, fluttering, thrilling, 
@i! howthrilling! pressure of the hand—the last 
fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon us 
even from the threshold of existence—the faint, 
faltering accents struggling in death to give one 
more assurance Of affection! 

“¢ Aye, go to the grave of buried love, and me- 
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article under consideration, will prove 
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ditate! There settle the account with thy con- 
science for every past benefit unrequited—every 
past endearment unregarded, of that departed 
being, who ean never—never—never return to 
be soothed by thy contrition ! 

“If thou ‘art a child, and hast ever addeda 
sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered 
brow of an affectionate parent—if thou art a hus- 
band, and hast ever cAused the fond bosom that 
ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to 
doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth— 
if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in 
thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that gene- 
rously confided in thee—if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true 
heart that now lies cold and still beneath thy 
feet;—then be sure that every unkind look, 
every ungracious word, every ungentle action, 
will come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul—then be sure that 
thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on 
the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour 
the unavailing tear, more deep, more bitter, be- 
cause unheard and unavailing. 

“ Then weave the chaplet of flowers, and 
strew the beauties of nature about the grave ; 
console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these 
tender, yet futile tributes of regret ;—but take 
warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite 
affliction over the dead, and be more faithful and 
affectionate in the discharge of thy duties to the 


for any thing noble and excellent ; we 
find man in a situation degraded and de- 
based, whose only hope extends no far- 
ther than the short confines of mortality ; 
to whom no voice has offered consolation, 
no language directed to the pursuit of 
virtue. Such for a long season has been 
the condition of mankind; in different 
parts of our globe, ignorance and super- 
stition have held a predominant sway— 


| generation have succeeded generation— 


thousands have followed thousands to the 
tomb, without a light to cheer its gloomy 
passage, or a ray of hcpe to offer conso- 
lation to their departing spirits. It is 
owing to the introduction of the gospel, 

that man becomes, what he was original- 
ly intended, rational and refined ; during 
our own time, we have seen the frequent 
and various plans pursued for the intro- 
duction of Christianity in every quarter 
of the globe. We have seen numbers | 
leave their country and their friends, | 
depart from every thing that life holds 
dear, exposed to danger and to death, for 
the noble pursuit of its introduction. 
Worthy, thrice worthy, they who”are 








The Spectre Bridegroom may be termed 


engaged in such pursuits ; their ambition 


the plain matter of fact, of a German Le- || lies not in the glittering mansions of roy- 


gend. One may read Binger’s Leonora 
with terror ; but if it had any foundation 
in truth, it was probably the elopement 
of some young’ lady, like the heiress of 
Katzenellenbogen, a name about as agree- 





alty, or in the sacrifice of mankind ; an 
occupation thrice more noble is their ob- 
ject, and a glory thrice more magnificent 
their aim. Go on proceeding—for thee 
a reward of splendour is reserved, and a 





able to the ear, as Voltaire’s Baron] wreath thrice more noble than ever gra- 


™ ELIZA. 


ced a conqueror’s brow, will adorn thy 
temples. It is the introduction of the 


es || gospel which has spread light throughout 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON CHRISTIANITY. 


“ Go, holy book, 
Tell those whom many woes assail, 
On thee to look, 
- They'll find how weak it is to wail, 
Tho’ ev'ry earthly comfort fail.” 


In casting a retrospective glance over 
mankind, and observing the rapid pro- 
gress which civilization has made from 
the eurliest ages to the present day, it is 
a matter of much astonishment, and at 
the same time, of delight, to observe, 
that in almost every land where civiliza- 
tion has spread her influence, religion 
has shone forth with beni 
dour; and, on the ¢ 
countries, on whose 






§ the sun of 


~|| of eternity. 


the world, like the sun which pours its 
influence o’er the universe, and cheers 
by its benign rays; so the gospel has 
dispelled every gloom with which the 
world was surrounded ; before its ap- 
proach superstition and idolatry have 


cruelty have become the abodes of mise- 
ry, and man has bent the knee to the 
Creator of the universe. Where it has 
appeared, philosophy, with all its vota- 
ries, have sunk ; its views directed prin- 
cipally to mortality, have vanished and 
been forgotten; but Christianity has 


Iltaken a “nobler flight,” it has left the 


world, and soared aloft to the mansions 
Thither she directs ber 
followers, affords them protection, and 





‘glory has never arisen, we in vain look || the seputchre into which your bodies, 


lands them in safety. “ It consecrates 


we 
ee ees 


already touched by death, will presently 
descend. ‘There, mouldered into dust, 
your flesh shall rest in hope. Nor will 
the season of its humiliation last for ever. 
Christianity, faithful to her trust, appears 
for its redemption. She approaches, and 
stands before the tomb: She stretches 
out her sceptre and smites the sepulchre. 
[ts moss-grown covering rends asunder, 
she cries to the silent inhabitants within 
it—her energizing voice echoes along 
the cold damp vaults of death, corrup- 
tion puts on incorruption, and mortal puts 
on immortality.”” Such is its power. Let 
it be the pursuit, the practice of every 
individual—let it be his guide through 
life, and in death it will be his comforter. 
When the lamp of life glimmers in its 
socket, when the world with all its illy- 
sions is vanishing from sight, it will then 
| support us. ‘Though the earth trembles 

to its centre, and the heavens be con- 
vulsed with crashing thunders, and eter. 
nity bursts upon the sight—the soul im. 
mortal, freed from the shackles of cor- 
ruption, soars aloft on high-—disunited 
from the body, it becomes an inhabitant 
of everlasting mansions. 





_» Not all the nobles of the earth, 
Who boast the honours of their birth, 
Such real dignity can claim 
As those whe bear the Christian name. 


To.them the privilege is given, 

To be the sons and heirs of heaven ; 

Sons of the God who reigns on high, 

And heirs of joy beyond the sky.” 
CLARENCE. 


rms 
THE TRIFLER, No. I. 
* Trifles, light as air.” 


The power of custom is too well known 
to require a demonstration of its actual 
existence ; and as it always has been cus- 





bowed their heads, the receptacles of|/tomary with essayists to give some ac- 


count, however trifling, of themselves, 
the “‘ Trifler,” therefore, begs leave te 
acquaint his readers, that although be- 
longing to the stronger sex, he is not 
therefore to be considered as partial to 
his own, or as an enemy to the opposite 
sex, but a friend ; a friend, too, who has 
experimentally proved the sterling value 
of the fair sex, who are so essentially 
necessary to the happiness, if notbing 
else, of mankind. It is, I think, a pecu- 
liar trait in the characters of our fair coun- 
trywomen, seldom to be satisfied with a 
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delineation of a man’s inward accomplish- 
ments, but his contour appearance must 
be laid before their piercing eyes, in or- 
der to meet with the warmest approba- 
tion, or the severest condemnation. |, 
therefore, would observe, en passant, 
that I am one of the most fascinating per- 
sons of my sex; that is, in my own 
opinion ; yea, so very beautiful, that it 
is absolutely wicked for me to visit either 
the theatre, or concerts, for | am sure 
of what effect my presence would have 
on the fair part of the audience. Even 
when at meeting, on Sundays, I endea- 
your to get a seat in a back part of the 
gallery, so as to shun the sly glances of 
the pious nymphs who are generally so 
extremely attentive to the speaker, that 
nothing could possibly offend them more 
than to draw off their attention from 
what they know is their duty. Besides, 
I am a man of honour, in the strictest 
sense of the word, and none dare even 
lisp a doubt to the contrary, but the ugly 
and envious. Figure to yourselves, my 
beloved—l mean my most respectful 
readers, a young man on the other side 
of four-and-twenty, with a handsome 
face, black good-natured looking eyes, 
dark hair, and a form tall, thin, and 
graceful, and—and I will not proceed, 
because, fersooth, my diffidence will not 
allow me to proceed any further in deli- 
neating my own outward perfections. 
As to the beauties of my mind, it is high- 
ly unbecoming in me to enumerate them. 
That part of the fair creation who are so 
well qualified to judge, can alone decide 
correctly. For the present, adieu. 


ee 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


THE TOMB OF DENNIE. 


A neat and elegant monument has re- 
cently been erected in the yard attached 
to St. Peter’s Church, in this city, to 
commemorate the talents and virtues of 


aman, who was alike the delight of his} 


friends, the eloquent, fascinating, and in- 
defatigable advocate of literature and 
sound morals, and the distinguished or- 
nament of the land which gave him birth. 
It is executed in a style, at once credita- 
ble to the taste of that friendship which 
dictated it, and worthy in some degree of 
the brilliant endowments of him, whose 


forgotten. This lamented scholar was 
one of our earliest literary men by pro- 
fession ; he was the pioneer and exemplar 
of liberal studies, and laboured with un- 
tiring zeal and signal success, to intro- 
duce a love for belles-lettres learning 
amongst his countrymen. He was, there- 


country ; and that country should cherish 
and venerate his services, and teach her 
sons, when cofitemplating with melan- 
choly pleasure, this posthumous but en- 
during evidence of affectionate attach- 
ment, the debt of gratitude which is due 
to the memory of the child of genius, 
whose ashes peacefully slumber below. 
The earliest flower of the opening year 
shall decorate the spot—the songsters of 
the grove shall chant a requiem of me- 
lody to his manes—the glistening dew- 
drop shall indicate the sorrows of the | 
muse for her premature loss—the enthu- | 
siasm of kindred souls shall be there in- 
vigorated—and no unfriendly footstep 
shall dare to approach the sacred tomb of 
DENNIE. 


When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck his hallowed mold, 


fore, emphatically a benefactor to his} 


> 


** Dennie,”” aname which, without pomp 
of declamation, or studied efforts of elo- 
cution, awakens in the affectionate bo- 
som, an interesting assemblage of che- 
rished and endearing associations. 
SEDLEY. 


EL ee 


From the Catskill Recorder. 


Addison classes the female orators of his time as 
follows—(See Spec. No. 247:) Although the 
dissertation has been often read, we are not 
positive but it may be as applicable now as it 
was one hundred years ago. We gratify no 
invidious motive in making the followextracts: 
Our aim is to clear the female character, (as 
the above writer says of the female tongue,) 
“of those little jarrings and dissonances of an- 
ger, censoriousness, goesipping, and coquetry ;” 
and to elevate it to the practise of “ good-na- 
ture, truth, discretion, and sincerity.” 


‘The first kind therefore of female 
orators which I shall take notice of, are 
ihose who are employed in stirring up 
the passions ; a part of rhetoric in which 
Socrates’s wife had, perhaps, made a 
greater proficiency than his above-men- 
tioned teacher, [Aspasia.] 

‘** The second kind of female orators 
are those who deal in invectives, and who 





She then shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


On the east front of the monumental 
column, is the following appropriate in- 
scription : 
JOSEPH DENNIE, 
Born at Lexington, in Massachusetts, 
August 30th, 1768, 
Died at Philadelphia, January 7th, 1812. 
Endowed with talents, and qualified 
by Education, 
To adorn the Senate and the Bar, 
But following the impulse of a Genius, 
Formed for converse with the Muses, 
He devoted his life to the Literature of 
his Country. 
As author of the Lay-Preacher, 
And as first Editor of the Port Folio, 
He contributed to chasten the morals, and to 
refine the taste of the Nation. 
To an imagination, lively, not licentious, 
A wit sportive, not wanton, 
And a heart without guile, 
He united a deep sensibility, which 
endeared him to his 
Friends, and an ardent piety, which, we 
humbly trust, 
Recommended him to his God ; 
Those Friends have erected this tribute of their 
Affection to hismemory. __. 
To the Mercies of that God is their resort 
For themselves and for Him. 
MDCCCXIX.” 


On the north side of the column is in- 








worth and whose genius will not soon be 


scribed, in letters of gold, the name of 








are commonly known by the name of the 
Censorious. The imagination and elo- 
cution of this set of rhetoricians is won- 
derful. With what a fluency of inven- 
tion, and copiousness of expression, will 
they enlarge upon every little slip in the 
behaviour of another ? With how many 
different circumstances, and with what 
variety of phrases, will they tell over the 
same story? I have known an old lady 
make an unhappy marriage the subject 
of a month’s conversation. She blamed 
the bride in one place; pitied her in 
another; laughed at her in a third; 
wondered at her in a fourth; was angry 
with her in a fifth; and, in short, wore 
out a pair of coach horses in expressing 
her concern for her. At length, after 
having quite exhausted the subject on 
this side, she made a visit to the new 
married pair, praised the wife for the 
prudent choice she had made, told her 
the unreasonable reflections which some 
malicious people cast upon her, and de- 
sired that they might be better acquaint- 
ed. The censure and approbation of 
this kind of women are therefore only to 
be considered as helps to discourse. 

** A third kind of female orators may 
be comprehended under the word Gos- 
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sips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is perfectly 
accomplished in this sort of eloquence ; 
she launches out into descriptions of 
christenings, runs divisions upon an head- 
dress, knows every dish of meat that is 
served up in her neighbourhood, and en- 
tertains her company a whole afternoon 
together, with the wit of her little boy, 
before he is able to speak. 

** The coquette may be looked upon 
asa fourth kind of female orator. To 
give herself the larger field for discourse, 
she hates and loves in the same breath, 
talks-to her lap-dog or parrot, is uneasy 
in all kinds of weather, and in every part 
of the room. She has false quarrels and 
feigned obligations to all the men of her 
acquaintance ; sighs when she is not sad, 
and laughs when she is not merry. ‘Bhe 
coquette is in particular a great mistress 
of that part of oratory which is called 
action; and, indeed, seems to speak for 
no other parpose but as it gives her an 
opportunity of stirring a limb, or varying 
a feature, of glancing her eyes, or play- 
ing with her fan.” 


I= Ree 


LEATHER GLOVES, 
Or, two eyes see more than three. 


A very honest fellow, named John 
Bland, by trade a leather glove maker, 
preferring ship-board to the shop-board, 
took a voyage to China; and being what 
is called a very useful man, was frequent- 
ly excused the ordinary duties of the 
ship, and permitted to work for himself, 
as well as have a little trade for barter. 
When the vessel arrived at Canton, a 
merchant came on board, as is the cus- 
tom, to traffic with the men for their 
private ventures. With this man John 
exchanged his concern for commodities 
of the country, and found himself in the 
end egregiously cheated. Our knight of 
the ‘needle one day meeting the mer- 
chant on shore, upbraided him severely 
for the deception, Fau-ki, (friend,) repli- 
ed the cunning varlet, English man has 
but two eyes, China man has three, one 
for his friend and two for himself. O! 
very well, returned John; then, if ever 
I live to come to this place again, I'll try 
to make two eyes see more than three. 
Time, who never faulters in his progress, 
soon brought the ship again to moorings 
in the same place, and on board came 
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the merchant. Fau-ki, said he to Bland, 
what have you got ? - Only a bale of doe- 
skin hunting gloves, for which I expect 
two dollars a pair. The Asiatic infidel 
much approved the commodity, but would 
only consent to give half the price. 
Well, quoth Bland, give me the cash, 
and take the bale, since you will pay no 
more. The merchant laid down the 
dollars, took the goods, and exulting, 
went on shore. In a few hours, Bou-si- 
kan, for that was his name, entered 
Bland‘s birth, with fire in his three eyes, 
and seemed ripe for mischief. Fau-ki, 
exclaimed the cunning man, you have 
deceived me ; the gloves are all for one 
hand. I know it, replied Bland, and 
there is a second bale with all the gloves 
for the other ; give me the other dollar, 
my first price, and they are yours. The 
Chinaman found no alternative, paid the 
remaining dollars, and, at parting, ac- 
knowledged his mistaken opinion of our 
countrymen, declaring that English man 
had seen more with two eyes than China 
man with three.—Lond. pap. 
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THE QUAKER AND PARSON. 


A Quaker that was a barber, being 
sued by the parson for tithes, Yea and 
Nay went to him and demanded the rea- 
son why he troubled him, as he had 
never any dealings with him in his whole’ 
life-—-Why, said the parson, it is for 
tithes.—For tithes! says the Quaker, / 
pray thee, friend, upon what account ?— 
Why, says@the parson, for preaching in 
the Church.—Alas! then, replied the 
Quaker, I have nothing to'pay thee ; for I 
come not there.—Oh, but you might, says 
the parson, for the doors are always open 
at convenient times, and thereupon said 
he would be paid, seeing it was his due. 
Yea and Nay hereupon shook his head, 
and making several wry faces, departed, 
and immediately entered his action (it 
being a corporation town) against the 
parson for forty shillings. The parson, 
upon notice of this, came to him, and 
very hotly demanded why he put such 


disgrace upon him—and for what he 


owed him the money? Truly, friend, 
replied the Quaker, for trimming.—For 
trimming ! said the. parson, why I never 
was trimmed by you in my life.—Oh, but 
thou migh’st have come and been trimmed, 


ye ee 
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eed 


| if thou had’st pleased, for my doors are al. 


ways open at conventent times as well gs 
thine. 


a 


TURKISH GALLANTRY. 


A lady reproached a Turkish ambas- 
sador, that the religion of Mahomet al. 
lowed one man to have a plurality of 
wives. His excellency answered, ‘Ma. 
dam, it is necessary ; that we may find 
in many, all the accomplishments which 
are concentered in your ladyship.”’ 


—_——__—_——_—_—_—_—_ 
ANECDOTES. 


An Irish counsellor, author of one of 
the numerous pamphlets which emanated 
from the press, on the subject of the 
Union, meeting a brother barrister, ask- 
ed him if he had seen his publication. 
The other answered, that he had that 
very day been dipping into a part of it, 
and was delighted with its contents, 
Quite elated, the author asked his friend 
what part of the contents had pleased 
him so much. ‘“ It was,’”’ answered the 
other, ‘‘ a mince-pie which I got from 
the pastry cook’s, wrapped up in half a 


| sheet of your work.” 


The late Mr. Townsend walking down 
Broad-street, Byistol, during an illumina- 
tion, observed a boy breaking every 
window which had not a light in it.—Mr. 
T. asked him how he dared destroy peo- 
ples’ windows in that manner. ‘ Oh,” 
said the urchin, *‘ it is all for the good 
of trade—I’m a Glazier.’’—‘* All for the 


| good of trade, is it 2” said Mr. T. raising 


his cane and breaking the boy’s head ; 
*‘ there, then, you young rascal, that is 
for the good of my trade—lI’m a Sur- 
geon.”’ 





Two Englishmen were disputing about 
the moon ; one insisted that it was an in- 
habited element, the other, that it was 
net. A Yankee standing by attending to 
their discourse, replied with confidence, 
it is not ; one of the gentlemen being a 
little displeased with his interference, 
~_ look of disdain said, * How do 
you know, sir ?”” The Yankee replied, 








* Because, if it had been, the British 





would have had the*folly and presump- 
tion to have laid siege to it long before 
this time.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO **s 


The poems you lent me I read with attention, 
I boast not the skill of a critic, ’tis true ; 
But my own luckless brain is so void of invention, 
That I'm always delighted to find something | 

new. 

{ think the young poet* has happily hit— 

On some subjects of pathos, and some too of wit ; | 

I think that his style is as easy and free, 

Asif he had copied from you—or from me!!! 

But now, fo be serious—I almost forgot, 

That I was not perusing my favourite Scctt ; 

And surely the poet is, (more than in name,) 

Akin to the bard whom he rivals in fame. 

The Spectre—he really has drawn it so true, 

I almost believ’d it stood full in my view ; 

I scarce dared to look round me, for fear I should 
see 

The terrible goblin stand grinning at me. 

His address to the Reader possesses much merit, 

‘Tis expressive of modesty, genius, and spirit ; » 

And they sure must want candour, who give not 
his lays ; 

The meed they deserve, the sweet offering of 
praise. 

STELLA. 
* Moses Y. Scott. 


FOR BHF LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO JULIA. 





Julia, when iu thy early years, 
"Twas mine thy opening mind to aid, 
How oft I’ve wish’d joy’s thornless flowers, 
Might in my favourite’s path be laid: 


How oft, when gazing on thy faee, 
Its pensive softness touch’d my heart ; 

I've thought—“ Ah ! will that nameless grace, 
That sweet expression, e’er depart.” 


‘Months, years have past—we meet again, 
Again each youthful charm I trace ; 
And fondly think I ean discern, 
A mind, as lovely as thy face. 
HARRIET. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON PARTING WITH A FRIEND. 


And canst thou thus, my dearest friend, 
Canst thou thus coldly leave me ; 
_ The thought, alas! my heart will rend, 
Oh! yes it will, believe me. 


Oh, say not I'll find other friends, 
And blest as ever ; 

Can m make my heart amends, 
N | thee, never. 






é 


Say, say at once, you will not go, 

Nor longer let me languish ; 
With joy as boundless then t'will glow, 
As is its present anguish. 
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Where many a scene sublime our course delay'd, 





Fate has not doom’d that we should part, 
And taste sweet friendship never ; 
*Ah! no, ’tis love's all potent art, 
Tears thee from me, for ever. 


And shall, then, passion’s magic power, 
Make hearts so faithful falter ; 
No, sacrifice that love this hour, 
On friendship’s hallow’d altar. 
Puitemenon, H.C. 





FOR THE LADIES&’ LITERARY CABINET. 


INSCRIBED TO MY FRIEND, 


JAMES B. SHEYS, ESQ. 


Where is my friend ?—I tho’t I held him fast ! 
But yesterday, we, wandering side by side, 
O’er the rough, sloping highlands blithly pass’d, 
In the wild converse of poetic pride— 
Marking the varied landscape spreading wide, 
With many a rural scene and rustic cot, 
Where Nature’s sons or Nature's charmsabide, 
Rude as the primal race !—repining not, 
No vagrant wish extends beyond their natal spot. 


But cheerful as their sires have lived and died, 
Contentedly they pass a life obscure, 

Amid the wild scenes on the mountain's side— 
Themselves as veld, as simple, and as pure ;— 
To them ambition holds no witching lure, 

Nor wealth excit@s an avaricious flame ; 








In _. bodeless ignorance secure, 
Their f@her’s merit is their highest aim— 


Their father’s ancient cottage, all they wish to| 


claim. 


Yes, Sheys, with thee but yesterday I stray’d 
O'er Rockaway’s romantic, upland vale, 


And oft we paus'd to hear the rustic’s tale, 
Or list the roar of waters on the gale ; 
While fancy, all enraptur’d, gazed and smil'd, 
O’er the inspiring view, which could not fail 
To wake the song of genius’ favour'd child, 
And rudely thou did’st pour thy numbers warm 
and wild. 


From the rough mountain's brow, with slow de- 
scent, 

Leaping from rock to rock in sportive play, 
Along thy shores, rude Rockaway, we went, 

In social observation, blithe and gay, 

Tuning at times the voluntary lay ; | 
Or climbing the steep cliff in curious mood, 

To mark thy wild, uneven, winding way, 
And there awhile in contemplation stood, 
Gazing upon the grandeur of thy foaming flood ! 


But who can pencil the stupendous scene, 
_ Where from the precipice the waters pour— 
All wildly rushing the huge rocks between, 
Plunge foaming, breaking, jarring, thundering 
o'er, 
And lash the torturing crags with angry roar ; 
Now wheeling in one hoary sheet along, 
As tho’ indignant of their narrow shore ; 





Now gathering in a current fierce and strong, 
Struggling, they darkly wind, the clifts obscure 
among. 


— 


There, in romanti¢ grandeur, o'er the deep, 
The promontory cliff sublimely bends ; 
Here, slow receding, tle umbrageous steep, 
Abrupt, in gay theatric form ascends, 
Towers in the rear and with the mountain 
blends, 
Or from its brow by Nature’s hand unfurl'd, 
Gently declines, and thro’ the vale extends ;— 
There, pile on pile the massy rocks are hurl'd, 
Like the rude, gather’d fragments of a ruin’d 
world. 


And shall such charms of Nature lie unsung ? 

O, Booneton! Booneton!—Lovely vale retir’d ; 
Is there no Bard, thy mountain sons among, 

With Nature’s warm eythusiasm fie'd, 

Upon thy cataract to gaze inspir'd, 
And, like the genius of the mountain tide, 

Sing his wild numbers—by the world admir'd, 
Rude as the scene he laves—as free from pride— 
His soul as nobly bold—his accents as untied. 


In full sublimity, the Poet’s eye 

Beholds Niagara's mighty torrent flow, 
As rushing furious from its bed on high, 

It pours a deluge on the world below ! 

Or turning, sees like drifting clouds of snow, 
O’er awful rocks Passaic burst away ; 

But Booneton, less sublime, can more bestow, 
Of beauteous scenery picturesque and gay, 
Where the romantic eye may long unwearied 

stray. 


Nor lacks there story for this lovely spot :— 
The sympathetic Bard may truly tell, 


_ (For generous deed should never be torgot,) 


How from the giddy height Eliza fell, 
Douwas ) dewa: she sunk! and wilh a rushing 


swell 
The tide collaps'd! and smooth, and waveless 
died ! 
While from the shore loud burst the frantic 
yell :— 


She's gone ! she’s gone !—united voices cried '— 
She’s gone! the echoing rocks in hollow wail re- 
plied. 


Then brave Doremus, from the shelving steep, 
With nature's trae philanthropy of heart, 

Plung’din the whirling basin of the deep, 
And all again was still! With anxious start, 
They who remain'd rugh on! The waters part | 

Clasping the maid, amid’st the surges’ roar 3 
Doremus rese, and with opposing art, 

Beating the waves, magnanimously bore 

His lovely, drooping prize, triumphant to the 

shore ! 


O, Booneton ! in thy sweet vale, where peace re- 
sides ! 
Could my heart claim a spark of Génius’ fire ; 
Full oft should hear me on its upland sides, 
While echoes warbled to my mountain lyre, 
Sweeping the wild notes from its trembling 
wire ; 
Or wandering oft thy rushing stream along, 
The scenes sublime should many a strain in- 
spire, 
And in rude minstrelsy thy hills among, 





I'd pour thy native grandeur in the tide of song, 


G. or New-Jerary. 
November 12th, 1819. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ndenis are requested to send us their 


ing; otherwise they cannot be inserted or even 
noted in the next paper. 

J. Brutus’ patriotic effusion is not bad, but is 
better calculated for a political paper than for the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. It remains on hand, |; 
subject to his orders. 

Hans Ry. Werter, has not sent us a tery happy 
specimen of his talents as a Poet. But we will 
not decide rashly—tet us see more. 

The patriotic ode, from our highly valued cor- 
respondent; Amalgam, is not declined for its 
want of merit, But though we admire it our- 
selves, we are sure that many of our readers 
would think the figures too bold—or too sacred 
for the subject. 

Fiorian’s favour shall have a place in our next. 

Mahopack in our next. 

Gertrude shall also be inserted in our next. 

Joceline’s request shall be attended to. 


SACRED MUSIC. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. F. D. Atuen, 
of this city, has opened a school for the instruc- 
tion of Ladies and Misses in Sacrep Music. This 
is certainly a very important part of divine wor- 
ship, and its cultivation should be more attended 
to than it has hitherto been. When does a young 
lady appear so traly amiable to the eye of piety 
and sensibility, as when chanting the praises of 
Him who is at once the fountain of Love and the 
source of Beauly ? Mr. Alien’s school, we under- 
stand, is held in the Session Room, in the rear of 
the Rev. Dr. Mason's Church, No. 43 Warren- 





street, on Wednesday afternoon of each week, 
from 8 to50'clock. Not having Mr. A.'s card, 
we are unable to stafe the terms of tuition, but 
we cannot withhold our testimony of his qualifi- 
cations es a teacher. 


. Correct Reading. —Why is not every good seho- 
lar a good reader also? Because American 
Schoolmasters teach almost every thing else ex- 
cept Reading, and that not one in ten is capable of 











teaching. Thisés a fact, however harshly it may 
sound. 
his author ; conseq > he i. 

learned to think, a sp 
thought of in our schools, th 
the first inculcated. Children 
can speak, are rem vle for expressing their 
own wishes and sentiments in the genuine lan- 
guage of mature. Not an emphasis is misplaced— 
notan inflerion of the voice misapplied. But as 
soon as they begin to read, and express the 


the feelings of 







A good reader js one who can perfectly | 





thoughtsand sentiments of others, how different 
is their execution. The most unnatural habits 


This is the mode adopted at Picket's School, and 
those who witnessed the execution of his minor 
class, on Saturday evening last, can bear ample 
testimony to its excellence and utility. Masters 
and Misses of from five to eight years old, exhi- 
bited better specimens of good reading, on that 
occasion, than are commonly displayed by scho- 
lars of fifteen. ' 


Mr. Darby is now lecturing upon Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas. ‘Those countries, always in- 
teresting from the political events of the moment, 
demand a more than common interest. Mr. Dar- 
by, from local knowledge, must be able to con- 
vey accurate and extensive geographical infor- 
nation. 


Theatrical —It must be peculiarly gratifying to | 
every philapthropist to learn, that the benefit | 


given by the managers for the relief of the wi- 
dow and orphans of Mr. H. Robertson, bas yield- 
ed upwards of 1,300 dollars. 


Hopkins Robertson.—It is hoped that the mana- 
gers of the Richmond Theatre will follow the ex- 
ample set them by Messrs. Price and Simpson, 
and grant a benefit to the widow and orphans of 
the Man, who, at the hazard of his life, saved 
many of the audience at the conflagration of the 
former Theatre in that city. 


For the Albany Daily Advertiser. . 

Messrs. Editors—if you Hace the following 
worthy a place in your usefu r, you will 
oblige a subscriber by admitting it into yeg co- 
lumns.—It is a most striking example of ‘“divine 
agency.” It satisfactorily demo at we 
are watched over by a guardian providence ; and 
verifies the old proverb (which is so universally 
found to be correct) “ that murder will out.” I 
have no hesitation in saying that it can be impli- 
citly relied on, as it came from a gentleman of 
the first respectability. 

In the village of Manchester, Vermont, several 
years since, a man of respectable connexions and 
character, suddenly and mysteriously disappeared 
—ali search and inquiry proved futile and in 
vain; till within a few weeks, a person dreamt 
that he had appeared to him, and informed him 
that he had been murdered by two persons whom 
he named, and that he had been buried in such a 
place, a few rods distant from a sapling, bearing 
a particular mark, which he minutely described. 
The same dream occurred three times succes- 
sively before he awoke. Each time the deceased 
seemed very solicitous for him to follow. Upon 
awaking, his feelings were wrought up to such a 
pitch, and he was so impressed with a belief of 
the fact, that he determined to collect some 
friends and follow the directions laid down in the 
dream. He did so, and discovered to bis sur- 
prise a tree marked precisely as described ; also 
the appearance of a grave, and upon digging 
found a human skeleton. 

After this discovery, the two persons implice- 


arc speedily acquired, which too often attend || ted in the dream were apprehended and put into 


them through life. 


confinement, and, after a few days, confessed the 


The only way to remedy this evil, is to give || deed. They have since been tried and convict- 


shildren such lessons in: 


reading as are suited to || ed, and are now under sentence of death, and to 


their tender capacities, and teach them to make || be executed on the 18th of January next—Their 
the sentiments their own, and to express them as || names are Stephen and Jesse Brown—and the 
Yeey would to their play-mates in telling a stery. || name of the person murdered was Russell Colvin. 


ad 


MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 18th ult. by the Rey. 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Leander Green, to Miss Susan 
Dubois, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 25th ult. by the Rey. 
Mr. Montgomery, Robert Ray, Esq to Miss Cor. 
nelia Prime, daughter of Nathaniel Prime, Esq, 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Whelpley, Mr, 
Henry Sherman, Esq. son of the late Mr. Watts 
Sherman, to Miss Elizabeth Staples, daughter of 
John Staples, Esq. deceased, all of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Archibald M‘Clay, 
Mr. Daniel Wilson, Jun. of Fairfield, Con. to Miss 
Maria Keeler, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 27th ult. at St. John’s 
|Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, Mr. 
Henry Laight, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Watts, 
daughter of John Watts, Esq. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Breintnall, Mr. 
Isaac Odell, merchant, of this city, to Miss Mary 
| Hyatt, daughter of John Hyatt, Esq. of York. 
| town, Westchester county. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. 
Richard Bingle, to Miss Mary Arnold Tucker, 
both of this city. 

At Newark, (N. J.) Dr. Caleb C. Jennings, to 
Miss Sarah, daughter of Dr. John D. Williams. 

At Hudson, Mr. James Noble, to Miss Eliza P. 
White. 

At Albany, Alanson Dryer, to Miss Harriet 
Gillespie ; also, Mr. Jacob Roseboom, to Miss 
Hannah Bryant. 

At Philadelphia, John Dunton, aged 67 years, 
to Miss Elizabeth Carr, aged 69 ; this young cou- 
ple courted about 45 years ago, but something in- 
tervened, and they were separated for 39 years. 


DIED, 


On the 23d ult. of a consumption, Mr. Robert 
Smart, Jun. aged 24 years. 

On the 24th ult. Mr. Daniel M‘Leod, aged 36. 

On the 25th ult. in consequence of an injury 
received on board the ship Minerva Smyth, Mr. 
John Aitkins, rigger. 

On the 26th ult. after a painful illness of ten 
days, Mr. Jacob Mott. 

Same day, at his seat in Queen’s county, Mr. 
Samuel Jones, Esq. aged 86 years. 

Same day, Mr. James D. Foley, aged 28. 

Same day, at Newtown, (L. I.) in the 26th year 
of his age, Mr. Peter M. Lawrence. 

On the 27th ult. Mr. Matthew Northam, aged 
71 years. : 

At Hartford, (Con.) Mrs. Elizabeth King, aged 
93. She was the eldest of five sisters, four of 
whom are stil] living. The ages of the surviving 
sisters are, 91, 87,82, 78; makixg in the whole 
431 years. 

In Gallipolis, (Ohio,) Miss Charlotte Le Talli- 
bur, aged 17.—This was a case of cool premedita- 
ted suicide, occasioned by extreme sensibility, 
"and romantic ideas, created by noygl reading. — 
-She_ imagined herself ridiculed a 
youmg géntleman who had engage 
| e frequently improperly suspec 

of coolness—and was unhappy because she had . 
no relation, Her parents were from France.— 
She was an orphan—but the heir to a considere- 
ble property, and had been well educated. 

























